REFORMATION  MARTYRS
countenance it appeared, with me and our four servants there
took his boat toward Lambeth. Wherein sitting still sadly a
while, at the last he suddenly rounded me in the ear, and said:
"Son Roper, I thank our Lord the field is won." ' More was
quite willing to swear the oath recognizing Elizabeth as heir
to the throne, for that was a matter on which he considered
himself bound by the decision of Parliament. But, in the form
in which the oath was tendered, he could not take it without
renouncing the spiritual authority of the Pope, and that he
would not do, though he tried to avoid offence by not stating
exactly his reasons for refusing the oath. More was not, as is
frequently stated, put to death for this refusal to take the oath.
Refusal was not treason, but only cmisprision of treason3, and
the penalty was not death, but confiscation of all goods and
imprisonment during the king's pleasure.
Like some other inmates of Tudor prisons, More found
opportunity for much writing. But he no longer carried on
controversy with the heretics. This was not from any motive
of caution; indeed, he might have continued to dispute with
the Lutherans without using any argument to which Henry
would have objected. But More's writings in the Tower are
for the most part devotional The exception is his Dialogue of
Comfort, in which he returns to that favourite form of debate
which he had used with success in the first book of Utopia, and
in the Dialogue concerning Heresies. But in the Dialogue of Comfort
More is no longer defending this dogma or that; he is defending
the right of the individual soul to hold any dogma at all against
the command of the civil power.
The Dialogue of Comfort takes the form of a discussion between
two Hungarian noblemen, as to how they ought to act in face
of the Turkish conquest. There is no word of reflection upon
Henry or his advisers; but clearly much of what is said is
applicable to the case of More and his fellow sufferers. The
Dialogue of Comfort is one of the most delightful of More's books.
Whilst his own personal case grew more perilous, he saw more
cause for optimism as to the future of Christendom. The
Lutherans were coming to recognize that they must make
common cause with their fellow-Christians, at least in resisting
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